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HALL FURNITURE. 



In saying something about "Odd Bits of Fur- 
nishing," it is not my intention to advocate any 
particular scheme of furnishing or decoration, but 
to illustrate odd specimens of all styles of furni- 
ture, etc., and to make each subservient to modem 
demands. The plan of the house, and consequent- 
ly the position and size of the rooms, must be, for 
the sake of comfort ^d particular requirements 
of the owner, the first 'consideration, and however 
various the ideas may be which different people 
possess with respect to the mode of furnishing and 
decorating their homes, they have as a rule pretty 
correct notions of what they require with reference 
to the plan. 

Climate is an im- 
portant element to 
be considered, and 
in a country in> 
which we suffer, ex- 
tremes of heat and 
cold, the hall plays 
no inconsiderable 
part, therefore P. 
think it is a matter ' 
of great importance 
to give the, hall its 
full value in relation 
to the size of the I 
rooms, the result of ^: 
which would tend toU-- 
make a house warm 
and less draughty. 
First impressions go 
a long way, and it 
is from a roomy and 
comfortable hall we 
gain the feeling that 
we are in a well ar- 
ranged and cheerful . 
home ; even in small 
tifsruses it is very 
desirable that it 
should be as square 
as possible, in pre- • 
ference to the long 
narrow passage, and 
should always be y^ f^ 

entered from an /^ 

outer hall or lobby and' have, if large enough, 
an open fireplace or some other means of warming 
and ventilation. How many houses do we enter 
and find the hall bare and cheerless, while it is 
merely used as a means of gaining access to the 
usual living rooms ; instead of this, it should be a 
place, on entering which ^derive a feeling of 
comfort, in which we woxQd desire to linger and 



addition ; but if it be excluded, it should certainly 
adjoin both the hall and lobby, so that we could 
pass from the entrance hall or lobby to the stair- 
case without having occasion to pass through the 
principal hall. This is a very good way of plan- 
ning a house, as it makes the hall a central 
feature with the family and reception rooms sur- 
rounding it, but this would of course apply only 
to a large house. 

In country or suburban villas there should be 
no difficulty in obtaining what we require, but in 
town, unfortunately, we cannot always obtain 
what we most desire, so 
we must perforce cut 
our cloth according to 
our coat. The question 
now arises, how are we 
to furnish and improve 
the look of the uninvit- 
ing long narrow passage 
which in a good many 
cases has to answer the 
purposes of a hall? I 
hope in a future contribution to give some sketches 
for this class of furnishing. 

It is generally considered that this class of 
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NUMBER 2. 

enjoy a chat or otherwise amuse ourselves even to 
clearing it for a dance, in fact be a place com- 
mon to all. 

In describing the hall as I have done, I do not 
mean to exclude the staircase from it. The stair 
in a small house must necessarily form a part of 
the hall, and can really be made* a most effective 




NUMBER 5— HALL TABLE. 



NUMBER 1 — HALL SIDEBOARD. 

furniture should be heavy, substantial, and have a 
look of solidity about it ; this, to a certain extent, 
is quite correct, but in looking substantial, why 
need it follow that it should also have the appear- 
ance of being stiff and uncomfortable, why should 
we not depart from the hard formal-looking chairs 
and stools in common use, and try to create a 
change in this order of things, and in doing so 
impart some life, cheerfulness and comfort in this 
most important part of our homes? I have pre- 
pared some of my designs with this object in view, 
and in sketch No. 1 is shown a hall sideboard of 
an economical character. This sideboard would be 
suitably executed in oak, or some other hard wood. 
Ample accommodation is provided in the centre 
compartment and in the two side cupboards for 
rugs, furs, brushes and other articles which are 
handy to be kept in the hall. In Nos. 2, 3 
and 4, I have given sketches for the brass 
fittings, such as the handles and key plate, of ap- 
propriate design, for this sideboard. Sketch No. 5 
is for a hall table, with six turned and carved legs, 
with drawers to open from the centre at each side 
of the table. 

No. 6 is an oak chair, with a stuffed seat, 
covered with brown leather ; the legs are turned, 
and the back is curved to fit the body. This 
chair is, I think, very suitable 
and quite heavy enough for a 
hall. Both table and chair are 
after the sixteenth century style 
of furniture. 

With sketch No. 7 I have 
shown a simple and inexpensive 
chimney-piece, introducing a clock 
as an appropriate and useful cen- 
tral feature, on each side of which 
shelves are arranged for the dis- 
play of china and bric-a-brac. 

The fireplace here shown has 
one of Messrs. Barnard, Bishop 
& Barnard's of Norwich, admir- 
able slow combustion . stoves, sur- 
rounded with six inch hand painted 



tiles and a sHp of mar- 
ble black enamelled slate 
dividing it from the 
wood framework, with a 
tile hearth and marble 
fender. The chimney- 
piece could be executed 
in various woods, such 
as oak, walnut, mahog- 
any, etc., but I have de- 
signed it for a painted 
piece of furniture in 
some soft wood, such as 
pine, with very simple 
wood details. The or- 
namental parts, which 
would necessarily be carved in a hard wood, such as 
oak, might for painted deal furniture be best model- 
led in carton pierre, papier mach6, or some other 
similar material. The color of the woodwork 
should be of one tint, say, for instance, a delicate 
grayish blue. The back to the shelves may be 
lined with stamped velvet of a brownish red tone 
or Japanese leather paper. The lower panel of 
clock case is intended to represent gilt lead- work, 
glazed with clear glass. The dado, as shown in 

the sketch, is form- 
ed of red Indian 
matting, and the 
wall surface above 
might be distemp- 
ered or painted a 
delicate brownish 
red, or it might have 
' a wall paper of a 
geometrical design 
in two shades of the 
same color. The 
; rest of the hall fur- 
niture and other 
^Svoodwork would of 
course be painted 
in the same way as 
I have described for 
the chininey-piece. 

One might very 
properly have a tile 
or marqueterie fioor 
but if it is decided 
to use tiles freely in 
the jambs of the 
fireplace and for 
wall decorations, it 
would make a 
variety to intreduce 
marqueterie to a 
f limited extent, and 
for this the vesti- 
bule offers a good 
field. The darker 
portions of the fioor might be in cherry, the lighter 
in curled maple. The woods readily take a pohsh, 
and there is contrast enough in their colors to 
produce a pleasing effect. 

Marqueterie has been very popular, and many 
persons desire to introduce it into their houses. 
When finished the effect is good, but the objection- 
able features of a floor of this kind are soon dis- 
covered, and then various expedients are resorted 
to, to overcome at least one of the annoyances 
growing out of its use — that of hearing every step 
passing over it. 

Marqueterie, to be effective, should have a care- 
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center of this shaft is a circular 
metallic flue, which carries away 
the smoke of the kitchen fire, 
and this flue, always more or less 
heated, stimulates the current of 
air. A comparison of the mini- 
mum velocity of which the air 
moves forward in the extracting 
flues (200 feet per minute) with 
the cubic contents of the house, 
shows that the atmosphere is en- 
tirely changed throughout the 
dwelling once in every twenty 
minutes. The result is obtained 
imperceptibly — that is, without 
the slightest draught ; yet ten 
persons smoking in one room felt 
no inconvenience, and next morn- 
ing there was not the slightest 
trace or taint of tobacco odor 
remaining." 

It is claimed that in addition 
to the equal heating of the entire 
house, the cost of fuel is reduced 
one-third from that of the ordi- 
nary method. But as the com- 
mon way of heating houses in 
England is by open grates, this 
proportion might not be applic- 
able to the American system of 
furnace or stoves. 



LUSTRA PAINTING. 



NUMBER 7. AN INEXPENSIVE CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

fully studied pattern. The ordinary straight strips, 
alternate walnut aiid ash, and the herring-bone, 
equally common, have nothing to recommend them 
to notice. When finished, marqueterie must be 
highly polished (waxed and rubbed down to an 
almost metallic surface), and then it requires con- 
stant attention to keep it up to a proper standard 
— a work distasteful to servants, and one they will 
shirk whenever the opportunity is afforded them. 



HOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 



Thb London Lancet describes an experiment 
recently made by Dr. Hogg, of Chiswick, in warming, 
cooling, and ventilating a dwelling. The house 
had not been built long enough to thoroughly test 
the means for cooling the compartments, but the 
warming and ventilation worked admirably. " None 
of the windows can be opened. There is but one 
fireplace, that in the kitchen. Underneath the hall 
a large passage is used as the intake of fresh air. 
Here it can be cooled in summer by ice or water 
spray, while in winter it 
is warmed by hot steam 
pipes, which are econom- 
ically heated by a small 
coke stove. The air then 
passes up into the hall, 
from which it is only 
separated by an iron 
trellis-work, and travels 
into every room of the 
house by apertures made 
in the skirtings and cor- 
nices. In the ceiling of 
each room there are one 
or two openings and ex- 
haust shafts, leading to 
the foul air chamber in 
the roof of the house. 
To produce the exhaust 
suction a large shaft runs 
from the foul air cham- 
ber down to the back of 
the kitchen fire, where 
the heat of the boiler 
and the fire suffice to at- 
tr^t the air. From the 
back of the kitchen fire, 
in the basement of the 
house, the air again tra- 
vels up. A square brick 
shaft or chimney conveys 
it through the roof and 
into the open. In the 



This art having now passed 
through the test of public ap- 
proval may be said to have taken 
its place among the permanent 
pursuits of the tasteful. It is like 
nothing Whatever that has pre- 
ceded it, but it has been said, 
among other things, to remind 
one somewhat of old Spanish 
decorated leather, of ancient il- 
luminated manuscripts, of cloi- 
sonne enamel, of Gubbio ware, 
and generally of monkish work 
and the work of ladies of the medieval period. It 
has moreover been applied to modern design, to 
which it gives a peculiar character; refining and 
at the time imparting to it a tinge of quaintness. 

The operation is simple. A design having been 
chosen, it is transferred by one of the usual methods 
to any fabric — furniture, velvet, satin, linen or cloth. 
This, as the operator chooses, may or may not 
have an outline of needlework. The paints are 
dry powders with a metal basis, which gives the 
finished work, when viewed in different positions, 
as decoration always must be, the reflections and 
varied play of light which metallic surfaces always 
lend themselves to. There is no one of these 
colors of precisely the same tone as any artist's 
color ; they have a character distinctly their own 
and include a very considerable range — greens, 
blues, reds, browns, golds, purples, silver, yellows, 
lilac. A little of the color is tipped out into a 
well-shaped china palette, a little of the prepared 
liquid medium is added, a stir is given with the 
brush, and it is ready to lay on. 

How it looks when it is laid on depends, of 



course, greatly on the taste, feeling, and descrimi- 
nation of the painter ; the greater the knowledge 
and skill, the higher the nature of the result in 
most cases. "In most cases," because this art lays 
claim, and does so genuinely, to what no other 
art ever professed to, namely, that the wholly 
instructed can, merely by the use of their own 
natural senses, produce results which are not only 
highly respectable but will very often successfully 
compete with the work of a skilled painter. 

There is scarcely any kind of internal decora- 
tion for which this work is not adapted. Wall 
hangings, curtains, mantel-borders, screens, can be 
enriched and intensified in effect, when the simple 
material would fall flat. 




PEIZE DESIGN FOR WALL PAPER, BY MISS MAREA VAN VLECK, PUPIL OP THE 
W0MEN8 INSTITUTE OF TECHNICAL DESIGN. 



MRS. HAYES' PORTRAIT FRAME. 




A SKETCH FOR A DADO BAND, BT E. ALDIE CLEMENT. 



We are enabled to present, for the first time, 
an illustration of the massive oak frame carved 

for Huntington's picture 
of Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, 
and which now forms the 
prominent decoration of 
the Green Room of the 
White House, Washing- 
ton. It was designed oy 
Mr. Benn Pitman, and 
carved by his pupils of 
the Cincinnati School of 
Design. The frame is 
10 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. 
Oak was selected in pref- 
erence to a wood of 
warmer tint, to afford a 
contrast to the ruby vel- 
vet robe of the portrait. 
The annunciation lilies 
and the Maximilian sun- 
flowers of the pilasters, 
also the hawthorn and 
water lilies on the lower 
rail, are cut in If in. re- 
lief. The oak leaf deco- 
ration of the cone is 2| in. 
relief, while the clusters 
of grape vine, foliage and 
fruit, forming the capi- 
tals of the pilasters, are 
cut 8^ in. deep. The 
crest shows a conven- 
tional treatment of the 
Stars and Stripes. 



